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These limitations, though serious, are however the limitations, in a 
greater or less degree, of all the text-books; and they are balanced in 
Moral Values by manifold excellences. Some of the best treatments 
deal with the following subjects: The place of pleasure in the judgment 
of value, the actual process by which our concrete judgments of 
(objective) value are formed and the content of these judgments, the 
value of character as both instrumental and intrinsic and the relation 
between the two, the place of altruism in the moral life, and finally 
(nothwithstanding its limitations) the universality and authority of 
the moral ideal. 

Frank Chapman Sharp. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Platonism. By Paul Elmer More. Princeton University Press, 

1917.— pp. ix, 306. 

Hitherto the author of Platonism has been known chiefly as the 
editor of the Nation and as a man of letters. In these lectures, de- 
livered at Princeton University towards the close of 1917 under the 
provisions of the Louis Clark Vanuxem Foundation, he has given us the 
fruits of the scholar's patient labor in a more technical and less popular 
field. The matters discussed in the volume include nearly all of the 
traditional and more difficult problems of Platonism, with the excep- 
tion of the chronology of the dialogues. The author's views of the 
logical (and to a certain extent the chronological) sequence of Plato's 
writings are summarized at the conclusion of the book, with here and 
there an interesting argument concerning the articulation of the 
writings in time or thought. The volume is occupied mainly with the 
relation of Socrates to Plato, the Platonic psychology, the doctrine 
of ideas, the cosmogony and metaphysics. Only incidental attention 
is paid to Plato's theory of the state or the mechanism of government 
or to his views of education as a system. 

More approaches his subject from a fundamentally Graeco-Roman 
pragmatic point of view, the view of Socrates and the great ethical 
schools succeeding him, and to a large extent the view of Plato him- 
self, that philosophy is an ars vivendi, a body of maxims, principles, and 
intuitions essential for the successful conduct of life. He has less 
interest in the purely scientific, metaphysical or theoretical aspect of 
thought. He defines philosophy as the "sincere and humble endeav- 
or to make clear and precise to ourselves the fundamental facts of 
our conscious life. . . . Its method and its truth are summed up 
in the three Socratic theses — scepticism, spiritual affirmation, and 
the paradoxical identification of virtue and knowledge" (p. 232). 
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He distinguishes between philosophy and metaphysics, the former 
being rooted in morality and the practical reason, the latter in the 
theoretical reason. "Metaphysics differs from philosophy in this, 
that it essays to give a consistent explanation of the return natura, 
including our consciousness, in the terms of pure reason, thereby 
playing false to the law of scepticism and affecting a rational recon- 
ciliation of the Socratic dualism" (p. 232). There are probably few 
historians or students of philosophy who would accept this definition 
as satisfactory or agree with More in the distinction he draws between 
philosophy and metaphysics. The distinction is, however, useful 
for the author's purpose, who is concerned primarily with a study of 
"the origins and early environment of Christianity" (p. v), and to this 
inquiry the present volume is propadeutic. The author plans a series 
of volumes dealing with such further subjects as the "English revival 
of philosophic religion in the seventeenth century and the rise of 
romanticism in the eighteenth." 

More brings to his task a wide range of reading (the use he makes of 
illustrative material recalls the manner of Gomperz), his gifts as an 
expositor are of a high order and his points of view are frequently 
novel, sometimes courageous, and always interesting. The transla- 
tions of passages from the Dialogues deserve especial mention, so 
striking is the felicity of word and phrase combined with exactitude of 
meaning. One notes, however, here and there a journalistic touch, 
as, e. g., the somewhat exaggerated characterization of Aristotle's 
ridicule of Xenocrates (p. 227) or the note on Natorp (p. 261) or the 
controversial remarks on Gomperz (p. 10) or the reference to Campbell 
(p. 217). 

In respect of most of More's intepretations of Plato, I find myself in 
essential agreement. There are some minor details that challenge 
question. In the first chapter he discusses what he entitles the three 
"Socratic theses," these being "intellectual scepticism," "spiritual 
affirmation," and the "identity of virtue and knowledge." What is 
here called "intellectual scepticism" might better be denominated the 
spirit of doubt or criticism, the examining, testing attitude of mind 
with which Socrates approached philosophy and which marked the 
method of St. Augustine and Descartes. The seeds of the scepticism 
of the later Academy or of Pyrrhonic thought are found in the Sophis- 
tic doctrine of relativity. While the Socratic dialogues are nearly all 
peirastic, they end not so miich negatively as inconclusively. They 
are criticisms and exemplify the Socratic maxim that "the unexamined 
life is not worth living." His quest ended in the positive and universal 
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concept. Throughout the volume More lays a greater emphasis on 
the sceptical phases of the thought both of Socrates and Plato than is 
warranted by the Dialogues; I am not forgetful of his defence of the 
principle of negation (pp. 146 ff.). It is the affirmative and positive 
aspects of Socrates's thought that constitute his chief influence on 
subsequent Greek philosophy, and these are the only phases that 
Aristotle considers worthy of comment. The element of doubt or 
criticism is not so much a part of his doctrine as it is a phase of his 
methodology. The 'ignorance' of Socrates is the confession of an 
inquirer, not of a sceptic, and certainly not of an agnostic. The devel- 
opment of the mind and. philosophy of Socrates, as I read Plato, 
exhibits the following essential aspects: (1) Criticism, the examination 
of the foundations of belief without the bias of dogmatic preposses- 
sions. While the mental attitude here is that of doubt, it is not 
negation, which would logically cut short the search at the very 
outset. (2) Mysticism or intuition of the basic realities of morality 
and religion. With the mysticism of Socrates, as set forth in the 
Apology, the Crito, and throughout the lesser dialogues, there is joined 
in this affirmative-minded idealist the will to believe. (3) The trans- 
cendence of the relativity and scepticism of the Sophists by the univer- 
sality of the concept and the establishment of the adequacy of reason 
as the sole guide of life. (4) The identification of the maxims and 
principles of reason with the bases of morality. As I understand the 
Dialogues and the history of the Socratic schools,- Socrates was not 
only more of a rationalist than More pictures him, but he was less 
negative both in his thought and his influence. 

The Platonic Quest, as characterized by More, is the "justification 
of spiritual insight before the bar of reason" and the determination 
of the relation between this knowledge and happiness. In this con- 
nection More finds occasion to analyze important portions of the 
Republic and to discuss, in a summary way, the various forms of 
government in their relations to ethics. The description of the Pla- 
tonic aristocracy as "really a democracy governing itself by respect 
for what is best in human nature" (p. 71) is somewhat misleading, in 
view of the fact that the artisan and productive class is disfranchised 
in the Platonic state. Evidently More has in mind merely the demo- 
cratic spirit and communism within the governing classes. 

In the chapter on Plato's psychology the author illustrates his com- 
mentary by many references to the writings of modern theologians 
and philosophers. Particularly interesting is his comparison of the 
views of Jonathan Edwards on the will and its freedom with Plato's 
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theory of the thymoeides (which is a better term than thymos when 
reference is made to the faculty). But is there any such thing as will 
in Plato's terminology that is analogous to 'will' in the traditional 
faculty psychology? Both thymoeides and epithymetikon, the faculties 
respectively of the higher emotions and crass desires, have an activity 
value, a propulsive function, while to the reason is attributed atten- 
tion, selection and an epitactic force in its practical conclusions, all 
of them functions of the so-called faculty of will. All of the Platonic 
faculties are thus endowed with will characteristics, but taken singly 
no one of them possesses all the marks which later philosophy and 
theology employed to describe the 'will.' Nevertheless when Plato 
describes the thymoeides as the executive ally of the reason, it is clear 
that he is thinking of this mental agency in a way to some extent 
analogous to our common use of will, but lacking the important ele- 
ment of discrimination and selection which attach to the reason. 
The faculties are arrayed by Plato as opposing forces in a dual align- 
ment, with reason and the 'spirited element' on one side, and the 
concupiscent element on the other, corresponding roughly to ruler and 
subject, mind and body, good and evil. The reduction of these forces 
to complete harmony is justice, while the minor harmony of obedience 
of the concupiscent and subject element to its rulers is temperance. 
The freedom of the will falls outside the problems and terminology of 
the Greek philosophers of the classical period. The freedom of the 
individual is vested in the self-determining prerogative of reason, in 
which Plato puts the center of gravity of personality, and he explicitly 
states the doctrine of ethical responsibility. When one reads Plato's 
description of the several faculties (or as he calls them "parts " (ixiprf) 
of the soul) and their disparate functions, their separate anatomical 
seats and the exclusion of the lower part from preexistence, it is diffi- 
cult to concur with the following: "In view of this persistent dualism 
[i. e., reason and passion, good and evil] it is clear that the three 
faculties of Plato's psychology are not independently cooperative 
powers, but merely different phases, sometimes sharply dissociated, 
sometimes merging into one another, of the activity of what we may 
call, using a terminology strange to Plato, the personal element of our 
being" (p. 123). Plato's view of the unity of personality does not 
appear to have been so clear as that. 

The least satisfactory and informing part of the volume is the 
chapter on the Doctrine of Ideas. The grounds for the distinction 
which the author draws between intellectual and ethical ideas are 
not very plain, nor, as I understand the Dialogues, is the distinction 
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as here employed defensible. "The Ideas of Plato, then, fall under 
two main categories, which may be designated as the rational and 
ethical (p. 167). . . . We must set apart notions derived from the 
similarity perceived in a group of objects or from quantitative rela- 
tions. With these must be placed also those aesthetic and ethical 
notions which are equally derived by generalizing from observation, 
and which include ugliness as well as beauty, unrighteousness as well 
as righteousness. All these are Ideas in a way and have their own 
reality; but they are intellectual in their origin and pertain to the 
scientific rather than to the philosophic life. The difference lies in 
this, that in the procedure of science we are interested in acquiring a 
knowledge of the ideas, whereas in the procedure of philosophy we are 
interested in possessing the ideas themselves. Ideas, as Plato was 
supremely concerned in them, and as they constitute the essence of 
what the world has rightly known as Platonism, are not derived intel- 
lectually, but are an emphatic assertion of the unchanging reality 
behind moral forces, a natural development of the Socratic affirmation 
of spiritual truth" (pp. 177, 178). The significance of "possessing 
the Ideas themselves" is apparently that these ethical ideas are trans- 
muted into convictions or become in a peculiar sense personal and 
affect our being and conduct, whereas the function of the ideas of the 
intellectual category is exhausted in knowledge or theory. If this is 
the meaning, the distinction is of questionable validity. Certainly 
Plato's general theory of the world structure, his metaphysics and 
cosmogony, is not thus divorceable from his ethics. On the contrary, 
his views of the moral life in the individual and the state have their 
roots in his general theory of reality, and similarly the entire system 
of Stoic ethics is unthinkable apart from its pantheistic setting or, in 
other words, apart from metaphysical or intellectual ideas. Reality 
is 'of a piece' and it is not possible to separate ethical and intellectual 
notions into completely watertight compartments. Further, it is not 
quite plain how these ethical ideas are "an emphatic assertion of the 
unchanging reality behind moral forces. " Such assertion must find 
its justification in the deliverances of the discursive reason or intuition. 

In defining the Platonic ideas as "imaginative projections of the 
facts of moral consciousness" (I would omit "moral"), More gives 
us a very suggestive point of view. This part of Chapter VI was 
evidently written con amore and is on a lofty plane both in its philo- 
sophical insight and its literary expression. 

One of the most interesting parts of the volume is the recondite dis- 
cussion of that intricate puzzle, the Parmenides, in the chapter on 
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Metaphysics. No satisfactory resume of More's analysis of the eight 
theses could be given in this brief review, but the conclusion he reaches 
is that the Dialogue demonstrates the inadequacy of the discursive 
reason to solve the antinomies of the One and the Many or to establish 
rationally the Doctrine of Ideas. In spite of this inadequacy of the 
discursive reason, Parmenides affirms the reality of the ideas "as a ne- 
cessity of inner experience." The Dialogue is, therefore, not an 
attack of Plato against his own doctrine, but a defence of it. 

The lectures are a very valuable contribution to the literature of 
Platonism (they are entitled to an index), written with a broad and 
deep concern for the issues of life, and illuminated by a wealth of 
pertinent reading. An expectant interest will await the continuation 
of the series planned by the author. 

Wm. A. Hammond. 
Cornell University. 

The Use of $6cr« in Fifth- Century Greek Literature. By John Walter 
Beardslee, Jr. University of Chicago Press, 1918. — pp. 126. 
This Chicago dissertation contains thirteen chapters: I, Intro- 
duction; II, Homer, Pindar, -(Eschylus; III, The Pre-Socratics; IV, 
the Sophists; V, Herodotus and Thucydides; VI, Poets of the Later 
Fifth Century; VII, The Hippocratica ; VIII, /caret <j>vcnv and like 
phrases; IX, irepl <j)v<reoos; X, <£ueris and vbyas; XI, Periphrasis; XII. 
"Element"; XIII, Plato and Aristotle — A Supplementary Chapter. 
There are added a bibliography (six titles) and two indices, one of 
passages, one general. 

The request of the editor of this Review for a notice of this disser- 
tation has induced me to return to a subject which I had hoped to have 
laid aside for good and all. For nearly fifteen years it has been in my 
thoughts and all pertinent passages in my reading have been noted, 
with a resulting accumulation of thousands of notes, which I shall 
never use directly. Probably I have given the matter more considera- 
tion than any one else, but I am far from having arrived at satisfactory 
conclusions on all points. Mr. Beardslee will not take it amiss, there- 
fore, if I feel bound to say that there is much in his dissertation with 
which I cannot agree; if he is at all like me, he will be his own severest 
critic, revising his judgments continually as his scope enlarges. This 
does not imply that his work is poorly done; quite the reverse. The 
dissertation under review is in many ways exceptionally good. But 
a work such as this rests ultimately on interpretation, and the work 
of interpretation is never finished, since it involves, in addition to the 
constant, which is the text or group of texts in question, the variable 



